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On  Monday  evening,  July  28th,  Professor  Landau 
delivered  his  inaugural  lecture  before  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Principal,  Professor 
J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  who,  in  his  introductory  remarks, 
heartily  welcomed  Professor  Landau  to  the  pro- 
fessorial staff  of  the  institution.  No  university  insti- 
tution, he  said,  was  worthy  of  the  name  which  did  not 
make  provision  for  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Greece 
and  Palestine  were  the  two  countries  which  had  done 
most  for  the  development  of  the  human  race.  While 
the  Council  had  hesitated  about  the  creation  of  the 
new  department,  it  had  had  no  hesitation  in  regard 
to  the  man  who  should  be  appointed.  In  Dr.  Landau 
they  had  a  professor  of  great  distinction,  known  not 
only  in  South  Africa,  but  also  in  Europe  and  America. 
In  the  first  instance  the  appointment  was  a  temporary 
one,  and  its  permanency  would  depend  on  the  measure 
of  support  secured  in  respect  both  of  finance  and  the 
number  of  students  that  would  be  forthcoming. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  permit  me 
at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  to  express  to  the  Council 
and  Senate  of  this  Alma  Mater  the  deep  gratitude 
of  my  community  for  their  decision  to  establish  a 
Chair  for  the  study  of  Hebrew.  I  sincerely  tmst  that 
not  only  hundreds  but  thousands  of  students  will 
in  the  course  of  years  be  enabled  to  study  here  that 
ancient  and  ever  young  language,  and  to  draw  from  its 
literature  that  inspiration  which  hundreds  of  genera- 
tions have  already  drawn  from  its  inexhaustible 
fountain.  The  Jews  regard  the  Hebrew  language,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  a  well-known  gifted  daughter  of 
Israel,  as  "  the  key  to  a  vast  storehouse  filled  with 
our  national  treasures."  If  the  Jews  threw  that  key 
into  the  ocean  of  oblivion,  she  maintained,  with  per- 
fect justice,  the  twentieth  century  would  have  in  store 
for  them  not  a  Ghetto,  but  a  grave.  It  is  mainly  for 
this  reason  that  I,  notwithstanding  the  many  onerous 
duties  which  already  fully  occupy  my  time  and 
thought,  readily  and  gladly  agreed  to  add  to  the 
burden  of  my  responsibilities  those  of  this  important. 
position,  as  I  am  most  anxious  to  assist  the  authorities, 
of  this  University  in  their  noble  and  laudable  effort 
to  make  this  venture  an  unqualified  success — at  least,. 
as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power. 

When  I  say  a  new  venture,  I  am  of  course  think- 
ing of  Johannesburg  only ;  for  not  only  Capetown  and 
London,  not  to  mention  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but 
every  important  European  University,  possesses  such 
a  Chair,  which  is  intended  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
a  language  whose  literature  claims  the  respect,  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  for  the  community  at  large, 
throughout  this  Province  and  beyond  its  boundaries, 
to  assist  us  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  I  say  the  com- 
munity at  large,  naturally  thinking'  of  both  Jew  andf 


Christian;  for  Hebrew  is,  as  I  am  going  to  prove  in 
the  course  of  this  lecture,  a  language  which  ought  to 
be  studied  with  equal  zeal  and  zest  by  every  cultured 
person.  I  shall,  therefore,  treat  my  subject  to-night 
not  from  an  exclusively  Jewish  but  from  a  general 
literary  and  historical  point  of  view. 

I  need  fear  no  contradiction  when  I  apodictically 
state  that  the  Bible  to-day  is  the  moral  and  spiritual 
possession  of  the  whole  civilised  human  race,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  even  of  its  half-civilised  members. 
For  this  we  undoubtedly  have  to  thank  the  great 
revolution  headed  by  Martin  Luther  and  the  great 
British  and  American  Bible  societies.  It  is  true  that 
sporadic  attempts  at  Bible  translations  had  been  made 
at  different  periods  during  the  Middle  Ages.  We  know 
of  a  complete  French  translation  which  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  John  Huss's 
vernacular  translation  which  he  produced  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  for  his  followers.  But  those  translations 
were  doomed  to  oblivion.  They  shared  the  tragic  fate 
of  their  authors.  The  dictum  of  the  Catholic  Church 
prevailed,  that  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible  ought  to  be 
kept  from  the  people  and  disclosed  only  to  the  initiated 
clergy.  Luther's  translation  was  the  first  to  force  its 
way  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor  as  well  as  into  the 
palaces  of  princes.  And  he  was  soon  followed  by 
others,  who  were  encouraged  by  his  example  and  suc- 
cess, a  success  which  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
Gutenberg's  invention,  to  the  aid  of  the  printing  press, 
which  helped  to  distribute  those  translations  in  large 
numbers. 

With  the  aid  of  that  invention  have  the  Bible 
societies,  the  former  of  which  was  established  in  1804, 
the  latter  in  1808,  been  enabled  to  produce  and  to  dis- 
tribute in  a  little  over  a  century  three  hundred  and 
fifty  million  copies  of  the  Bible,  which  have  found  their 
way  to  the  darkest  and  most  distant  corners  of  the  in- 
habited world.  Owing  to  the  generous  support  of 
their  pious,  devoted  and  wealthy  members  they  have 
been  in  a  position  to  place  that  immortal  book  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  men  and  women  who  thirst 
for  the  word  of  God  ;  to  offer  a  beautifully  and  cor- 
rectly printed  copy  of  the  Bible  at  a  tempting  price. 

Harnack  is  thus  justified  in  maintaining  that  "  the 
Bible  is  the  book  of  the  ancient  world,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  modern  times.  For  where  does  Homer 


stand  compared  with  the  Bible?  "  Or,  to  quote 
Huxley:  "  Consider  the  great  historical  fact  that  for 
three  centuries  this  book  has  been  woven  into  the  life 
of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  English  history,  that 
it  has  become  the  national  epic  of  Britain  and  is 
familiar  to  noble  and  simple  .  .  .  and,  finally,  that 
it  forbids  the  most  uneducated  who  never  left  his 
village  to  be  ignorant  of  a  great  past  stretching  back 
to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  oldest  nations  of  the 
world." 

This  was  the  view  of  the  most  eminent  poets  and 
philosophers,  even  the  Atheists  and  Pantheists,  whose 
names  are  too  well  known  to  need  mention. 

On  Biblical  subjects  have  been  based  some  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  great  European  literatures.  Most 
famous  and  much-admired  epics  and  dramas  are  per- 
meated with  Biblical  elements.  And  I  maintain  that 
neither  the  Bible  nor  those  chcf-d'ceuvres  can  be  fully 
appreciated  and  spiritually  digested  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  the  language  in  which  the  Bible 
was  written  and  has  been  preserved  throughout  the 
ages.  If  the  poet  is  right  in  maintaining  that  he  who 
wishes  to  understand  him  must  visit  his  homeland, 
one  is  infinitely  more  justified  in  applying  that  rule 
to  the  poet's  language.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  in  his 
essay  "  Ueber  die  Verschiedenheit  des  menschlichen 
Sprachbaues  und  ihren  Einfluss  auf  die  geistige 
Entwickelung  des  Menschengeschlechts  "  ("  On  the 
heterogeneity  of  languages  and  its  influence  on  the 
intellectual  development  of  mankind  "),  an  essay 
which,  according  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  has 
been  regarded  as  the  text-book  of  speech,  proves  that 
the  character  and  structure  of  a  language  express  the 
inner  life  of  its  speakers,  that  every  phrase  reflects  the 
soul  of  him  who  conceived  and  framed  it.  Languages 
must  consequently  differ  from  each  other  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  peoples  from  which  they  emanate,  as  the 
writers  in  whose  spirits  they  have  been  moulded  and 
fashioned.  Sounds  are  meaningless  without  the  idea 
embodied  in  them.  The  life  that  pulsates  in  them  is 
part  of  our  own,  which  we  have  breathed  into  them. 
This  explains  why  the  language  of  the  poet  radically 
differs  from  that  of  the  scientist  or  the  philosopher, 
and,  needless  to  say,  from  that  of  the  peasant  or  of 
the  merchant.  Neither  do  two  poets  or  two  philo- 
sophers, writing  in  the  same  language,  wield  that 


instrument  with  equal  grace  or  power.  And  just  as  it 
is  impossible  for  anyone  ignorant  of  the  Grecian 
language  to  appreciate  Aeschylus  or  Homer,  or  for  one 
ignorant  of  the  English  language  to  appreciate  Shake- 
speare and  Milton,  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  anyone 
ignorant  of  Hebrew  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
prophets  or  of  the  Psalmists.  And,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, one  cannot  be  so  deeply  and  effectively  influenced 
by  the  kindling  glow  of  their  sparkling  words  as  is  he 
to  whom  Hebrew  is  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his 
flesh,  and,  above  all,  spirit  of  his  spirit.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  at  all  surprising  to  read  the  statement  of  a 
leading  Christian  scholar,  that  although  the  Bible  is 
said  to  have  exercised  the  most  potent  influence  over 
the  civilisation  of  the  world,  although  the  Psalms  and 
the  orations  of  the  prophets  are  recited  in  every  house 
of  prayer  and  expounded  from  every  pulpit,  they  are 
none  the  less  but  little  read  and  much  less  understood. 

There  is  yet  another  important  reason  that  makes 
the  study  of  Hebrew  for  the  Bible  student  most 
imperative. 

Every  student  of  a  foreign  literature  has  found, 
on  a  close  examination  of  the  translations  of  classical 
works,  that  the  translator,  in  spite  of  his  honest 
intention  to  give  a  true  and  faithful  rendering  of  the 
original,  unconsciously,  and  often  even  consciously, 
allowed  himself  to  read  his  own  ideas  into  certain 
passages,  so  that  they  bear  the  impress  of  his  indi- 
viduality, and  thus  convey  a  wrong  impression  of  the 
original.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  two  languages 
always  differ  from  each  other,  like  two  different  human 
voices  by  their  colour  and  aroma  of  tone,  by  the  per- 
sonal magnetism  of  the  speaker — and  this  is  true  not 
only  of  the  spoken  but  even  of  the  written  word — 
apart  from  this  important  and  undeniable  fact,  trans- 
lations as  a  rule  contain  many  inaccuracies  and  mis- 
takes. Such  mistakes  must  prove  fatal  when  the 
original  is  a  book  like  the  Bible,  every  word  of  which 
is  intended  to  convey  a  divine  idea  and  forms  the  basis 
of  an  eternal  moral  doctrine.  That  I  do  not  exaggerate 
is  proved  by  the  vast  number  of  Bible  translations, 
each  of  which  is  supposed  to  improve  upon  the  other, 
but  none  of  which  bears  even  remote  comparison  with 
the  original.  As  most  of  the  Biblical  books  are  used 
as  religious  text-books,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
translator  should  try  to  interpret  certain  verses  in 


accordance  with  certain  traditions  and  doctrines.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  Christian  but  just  as  much  of 
the  Jewish  translator.  The  ancient  Aramaic  transla- 
tion is  just  as  guilty  of  such  falsifications  of  the 
original  as  are  the  later  Greek  and  Latin  versions. 
The  ancient  Rabbis,  realising  the  evil  consequences  of 
faulty  translations,  regarded  the  day  on  which  the 
so-called  Septuagint,  the  first  Greek  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  was  published  as  a  day  foreboding  great 
evil.  On  that  day,  says  a  Rabbinical  legend,  the  holy 
land  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  as  if  by  an 
earthquake. 

The  errors  in  the  Greek  translation  are  too 
numerous  to  be  referred  to  in  this  lecture  ;  whole  verses 
were  misunderstood  and  misconstrued.  This  was  onlv 
natural,  as .  manuscripts  in  those  days  were  indistinct 
and  inaccurate.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  pitfalls 
against  which  a  reader  of  ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts 
had  to  guard  himself,  I  will  illustrate  my  statement 
by  one  example. 

The  12th  verse  of  the  47th  chapter  of  Genesis 
reads:  "And  Joseph  nourished  his  father  and  his 
brethren  with  bread  according  to  their  children."  The 
English  version  reads:  "  according  to  their  families." 
But  the  LXX.  has  for  the  Hebrew  word  rj£,  which 
means  children,  the  word  o&na  body.  I  wondered 
how  the  Greek  translator  could  possibly  commit  such 
an  error,  but  after  some  examination  of  the  Hebrew 
letters  of  that  word,  it  struck  me  that  his  manuscript 
must  have  had  the  letter  0  broken  at  its  base,  and  it 
was  thus  divided  into  two  letters,  U,  which  together 
with  the  p  really  formed  the  word  rij,  which  means 
body,  o&iia 

This  mistake  is,  of  course,  only  amusing,  but 
there  are  many  others  which  are  both  serious  and 
misleading. 

Some  of  you  may  contend  that  this  argument  only 
applies  to  the  Jewish  Bible,  but  not  to  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  written  in  Greek.  In  fact, 
Professor  Peake,  in  his  book  on  the  Bible,  asserts  that 
''  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  the  New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek ;  since 
all  the  New  Testament  writers  were  Jews  it  would  not 
have  been  surprising  if  they  had  written  some  parts  of 
it  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  ..."  Supposing  this  were 
correct,  which  indeed  it  is  not,  he  who  argues  thus  still 
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overlooks  one  all-important  fact,  viz.,  that  "  Chris- 
tianity owes  its  rise  to  a  son  of  the  Jewish  race,  and 
that  his  career  is  understood  only  in  the  light  of  his 
relations  to  Judaism,  and  of  his  attitude  towards  the 
Old  Testament."  Moreover,  they  forget  that  all  the 
Apostles  continually  quote  and  refer  to  passages  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets;  that  every  Christian 
preacher  bases  his  sermons  on  the  utterances  of  those 
great  seers,  thanks  to  whom  the  deathless  doctrines  of 
truth  and  justice  have  become  universally  known. 
They  forget  that  composers  like  Handel  and  Mendels- 
sohn, whose  Oratorios,  "  The  Messiah  "  and  "  Elijah," 
are  performed  in  many  a  Church  and  in  every 
important  Christian  community,  based  them  on  verses 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Prophets.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  modern  English  divines,  one  of  the  mcst 
capable  expounders  of  the  New  Testament,  Benjamin 
Jowett,  the  late  Master  of  Balliol  College,  wrote  ver- 
batim:  "  To  us  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  two 
books,  or  two  parts  of  one  book,  which  fit  into  one 
another  and  can  never  be  separated  or  torn  asunder." 
Discussing  the  attitude  of  the  Apostles  towards  the  Old 
Testament  he  adds:  "Did  not  their  hearts  burn 
within  them  as  they  expounded  the  Psalms  and  the 
Prophets?  To  them  the  Old  Testament  was  not  half, 
but  the  whole,  needing  nothing  to  be  added  to  it  or  to 
counteract  it,  but  containing  everything  in  itself." 
And  "  what  was  then  joined,"  argues  he  from  his 
Christian  point  of  view,  "  cannot  now  be  divided  or 
put  asunder.  The  New  Testament  will  never  be 
unclothed  of  the  Old." 

This  much  for  the  moment  as  to  the  present 
religious  and  historic  value  of  the  Jewish  Bible 
according  to  Christian  savants.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
the  New  Testament  and  let  us  examine  its  principal 
parts  and  sources. 

Leading  scholars  of  the  last  and  present  centuries 
are  more  and  more  gaining  the  conviction  that  the  New 
Testament  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  You 
know  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  first  of  the 
four  Synoptic  Gospels,  has  held  a  most  prominent 
and  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  earliest  reference  to  that  book,  which 
occurs  in  a  fragment  quoted  by  Eusebius,  distinctly 
states  that  it  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
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Irenaeus,  the  celebrated  Greek  Church  Father  and 
martyr  of  the  second  century,  whose  book  is  one  of 
the  oldest  sources  of  Xew  Testament  literature,  also 
clearly  and  unmistakably  mentions  the  Hebrew 
original  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  three  Gospels,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
have  much  in  common,  that  the\-  must  have  either 
copied  each  other,  or  made  use  of  one  common,  now 
unknown,  source.  That  source  was  undoubtedly 
written  in  Hebrew.  This  is  not  my  original,  startling 
theory.  E.  Nestle,  in  his  "  Philologies  Sacra  " 
(1896),  already  tried  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  view. 
No  less  an  authority  than  Schiirer,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Jewish  people  at  the  Time  of  Christ,"  agrees  with 
those  historians  who  aver  that  though  the  Aramaic 
language  had  in  those  days  become  the  vernacular  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  Hebrew  was  still  regarded 
and  treated  as  the  sacred  tongue  of  the  nation,  and 
was  still  studied,  spoken  and  cultivated  in  all  houses 
of  learning  and  especially  in  houses  of  prayer.  The 
scholarly  discussions  of  the  sages  were  held  in  Hebrew, 
which  is  convincingly  proved  by  that  part  of  the 
Mislmuh  which  dates  from  the  last  two  centuries  of 
the  Second  Temple.  And  as  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  early  phase  of  the  Christian  movement  to  invest 
its  promoters  with  the  dignity  of  learned  men,  and  to 
impress  upon  their  writings  the  stamp  of  sanctity,  that 
purpose  could  best  be  achieved  through  the  medium  of 
the  lingua  sacra.  This  theory  alone  can  satisfactorily 
explain  certain- Halachoth  (injunctions)  framed  by  the 
ancient  Rabbis  against  those  writings. 

As  to  Mark,  there  exists  a  fine  essay  written  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Chajes,  and  published  in  Berlin 
in  1898,  which  deals  with  fifteen  out  of  the  sixteen 
chapters  of  that  Gospel,  and  which  tries  to  prove  that 
many  of  its  verses,  which  are  either  unintelligible  or 
in  disagreement  with  the  parallel  verses  in  Matthew, 
can  best  be  explained  or  reconstructed  by  re-transla- 
tion into  Hebrew.  He  consequently  comes  to  the  self- 
evident  conclusion  that  the  original  of  Mark,  too,  must 
have  been  written  in  Hebrew.  I  regret  I  am  not  in  a 
position,  nor  would  time  permit,  to  quote  many  of  the 
examples  by  which  he  demonstrates  his  theory,  but 
two  of  the  few  striking  passages  that  still  cling  to  my 
memory  will  suffice  to  prove  even  to  tlu-  layman  that 
there  is  strong  reason  for  his  assertion. 


One  of  the  many  identical  verses  which  occur  in 
Matthew  and  in  Mark,  reads  in  the  former  (c.  16, 
v.  21):  "From  that  time  he  began  to  show 
(<ij(>I-ai:o  SEIXVVEIV)  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he  must 
go  to  Jerusalem,  etc."  In  the  latter  it  reads  (c.  8, 
v.  31):  "And  he  began  to  teach  (fjQ|aco  8i6doxeiv)  that 
the  son  of  man,  etc."  The  question  now  arises  why 
Mark,  who  quoted  from  the  same  source,  should  have 
•changed  the  verb  to  show  into  teach  ?  A  retranslation 
•of  these  two  verbs  into  Hebrew  at  once  manifests  the 
cause  of  the  error.  The  Hebrew  word  for  to  teach  is 
.JYlvta  f°r  to  show.  msinS  and  as  the  omission  of  the  K 
is  a  frequent  occurrence,  not  only  in  ancient  faulty 
MSS.  but  even  in  printed  Bibles,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  Mark  read  ;in"6,  instead  of  jiisonS  I  should 
perhaps  mention  that  the  revised  Hebrew  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Salldnson-Ginzberg  has  in  both 
places  the  verb  fnip^  to  teach.  They  thus  accepted 
Mark's  version. 

Now  one  other  example.  In  Matthew,  c.  15,  v.  27, 
we  read:  "  And  she  (the  Greek  woman)  said,  truth. 
Lord,  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
their  master*'  (TCOV  RUQICOV)  table.''  The  same  verse 
in  Mark,  c.  7,  v.  28,  reads:  "  Yes,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs 
under  the  table  eat  the  children's  (tdiv  Jicu5iwv 
crumbs."  Why,  asks  Dr.  Chajes,  has  the  one  version 
"masters"  and  the  other  "children"?  There 
•cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  original  word. 
Mark's  manuscript  had  the  word  D*J2n  f°r  D'w3~-  The 
latter  noun  in  Kabbinic  Hebrew  always  means 
"masters,"  as  is  well  known  to  every  Talmud 
student. 

But  apart  from  those  sources,  there  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  a  rich  and  enormously 
important  literature,  on  which  all  the  Apostles  drew 
very  largely.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  literature  known 
•as  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  some  of  which 
date  from  the  third  century  B.C.E.  Those  books  which 
the  Rabbis  refused  to  include  in  the  Bible,  and  even 
withdrew  from  public  use,  were  adopted  and 
much  cherished  by  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Clement  and  Origen  refer  to  them  as  to  "  inspired 
hooks,"  "  divine  scripture."  They  were  included  in 
the  Greek  Bible  and  in  Augustin's  Latin  Bible.  The 
latter  often  appealed  to  their  authority.  And  most  of 
those  books  were  originally  written  in  Hebrew.  This 
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at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Charles,  at  present 
one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  this  subject. 
He  also  has  succeeded  in  proving  the  irrefutable 
correctness  of  his  theory  by  retranslations  into  Hebrew, 
similar,  to  those  which  I  have  just  demonstrated  before 
you.  It  is  thus  quite  clear  that  those  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  which  were  suggested  by  and  owe  their 
conception  to  the  Apocrj'pha,  cannot  from  a  scholarly 
point  of  view  satisfactorily  be  studied  without  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  One  cannot  enter 
into  their  spirit  without  having  first  become  imbued 
with  that  ancient  spirit  that  emanates  from  those 
remarkable  writings.* 

And  even  those  books  do  not  by  far  exhaust  that 
part  of  the  Hebrew  literature  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  essential  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the  various 
currents  of  thought  in  the  ancient,  and,  I  may  safely 
add,  in  the  modern  Christian  world.  This  was  not 
understood  during  the  dark  centuries  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  are  characterised  by  the  crass  ignorance 
that  prevailed  among  all  sections  of  the  European 
nations.  Unaware  of  the  invaluable  historical  docu- 
ments, and  of  the  even  more  priceless  spiritual 
treasures,  embodied  in  the  Talmudical  literature,  the 
enemies  of  the  Jews  among  the  dignitaries  of  the 
rhurch,  assisted  by  the  temporal  authorities,  and 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people,  con- 
demned and  often  committed  large  collections  of  the 
Hebrew  literature  to  the  flames.  In  June,  1242, 
twenty-four  cartloads  of  manuscripts  were  publicly 
burned  on  one  spot  in  Paris.  The  destruction  of  some 
of  those  manuscripts  meant  an  irreparable  loss  not  only 
to  our  people  but  to  the  whole  literature  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  will  never  be  replaced.  How  great  was 
the  rejoicing  of  the  learned  world  over  the  practically 
recent  discovery  of  a  few  damaged  Hebrew  pages  of 
Ben  Sira  or  Ecclesiasticus,  which  are  believed  to  be 
part  of  the  original.  Dr.  Margoliouth  announced  in  the 
Times  of  the  4th  April,  1809,  that  he  had  identified 
another  two  pages,  which  are  now  preserved  at  the 
British  Museum.  Professor  Taylor,  of  Cambridge, 
wrote  that  those  discoveries  were  of  unique  interest  to 

*  Charles,       in      his       "Testaments      of  the      Twelve 

Patriarchs"  (p.  xlii.),  admits  that  it  was  Dr.  Moses  Caster 

who  first  offered  linguistic  evidence  as  to  the  Hebrew 
original  of  that  Apocryphal  hook. 
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the  scholar  and  the  theologian.  Eminent  savants, 
whose  scholarship  adorns  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities,  devote  months  of  strenuous  studies  to  the 
deciphering  of  a  few  decayed  leaves  of  the  Cairo-Geniza. 
Those  soiled  and  disfigured  pages,  which  are  now 
jealously  guarded  and  treasured  by  the  authorities  of 
the  British  national  institutions,  may  be  part  of  those 
condemned  books,  a  few  pages  of  which  the  Jews  of 
those  days  rescued  and  hid  away  at  the  very  risk,  of 
their  lives. 

This  change  of  attitude  towards  the  Hebrew 
literature  in  the  whole  Christian  world  dates  from  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  brought 
about  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  that 
century,  by  John  Eeuchlin  (b.  1455,  d.  1522),  the 
great  forerunner  of  the  Reformation. 

It  is  only  just  that  I  should  on  this  occasion  men- 
tion that  two  centuries  before  Reuchlin,  an  English 
philosopher  and  Professor  at  Oxford  fully  realised  the 
necessity  of  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Not  only  did  he 
himself  endeavour  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  it, 
but  even  urged  its  importance  upon  his  friends  and 
pupils.  I  am  speaking  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  died 
about  1294.  One  of  the  main  motives  for  his  display  of 
such  zeal  in  behalf  of  Hebrew  was  the  fact  that  almost 
all  translations  of  the  Bible  were  hopelessly  corrupt. 
Their  copyists  understood  neither  the  original  nor  the 
translation.  But  neither  was  his  influence  strong 
enough  nor  was  his  age  ripe  for  the  promotion  of  such 
studies.  He  was  suspected  of  dealing  in  the  black 
arts,  and  Beneventura,  the  general  of  his  Order,  placed 
him  for  ten  years  under  strict  supervision. 

Johann  Reuchlin  was  destined  by  Providence  to 
leave  the  impress  of  his  influence  and  personality  on 
one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  Christian 
civilisation.  As  we  here  at  the  present  moment  are 
only  concerned  in  his  Hebraic  studies  and  activities  I 
shall  at  once  mention  that  he  first  began  to  realise  the 
necessity  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
when  he  compiled  a  Latin  dictionary  and  found  that 
he  was  unable  to  explain  many  a  Hebrew  word  which 
he  had  to  copy  from  older  similar  works.  But  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  gratifying  that  desire.  He  found 
it  even  difficult  to  obtain  a  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Bible. 
The  first  copy  was  printed  in  1488.  His  enthusiasm 
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for  Hebrew,  however,  was  kindled  by  Pico  di  Miran- 
dola,  whom  he  met  in  Florence,  and  who  impressed 
upon  him  the  idea  that  the  Jewish  Cabbalah  formed 
"  the  most  solid  foundation  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
t'anity."  At  the  court  of  emperor  Frederick  III.  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  emperor's  Jewish 
physician  Jacob  Loans,  who  consented  to  help  him 
over  the  initial  difficulties,  and  so  deeply  impressed 
was  Reuchlin  with  his  teacher's  personality  that  he 
always  mentioned  his  name  with  a  feeling  of  sincere 
reverence.  In  Home,  as  Ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  he  met  a  famous  Jewish  Eabbi 
under  whose  guidance  he  perfected  himself  in  Hebrew, 
and  continued  his  Cabbalistic  studies.  Already  in 
1494  he  published  a  book,  "  De  Verbo  Mirifico,"  in 
which  he  characterised  the  Hebrew  language  as 
"  simple,  holy,  terse,  and  vigorous,  in  which  God  con- 
ferred with  men  face  to  face."  As  he  was  then  the 
only  Christian  in  Europe  who  possessed  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  holy  language,  he  was  anxious  to  facilitate 
its  study  among  his  friends,  and  wrote  for  that  purpose 
a  Hebrew  grammar  which  he  published  in  1506  under 
the  name  of  "  De  Rudimentis  Hebraicis."  It  was  the 
first  Hebrew  grammar  written  by  a  Christian.  The 
result  of  that  effort  surpassed  all  his  expectations.  "  It 
aroused  a  taste  for  Hebrew  in  a  large  circle  of  scholars, 
who  thenceforth  zealously  devoted  themselves  to  it. 
and  these  studies  supplied  a  new  factor  towards  the 
Lutheran  Reformation." 

You  know  that  Luther  himself  was  Professor  of 
Hebrew.  He  in  a  certain  sense  owed  that  position  to 
Reuchlin ;  for  the  latter  was  the  first  scholar  to  intro- 
duce Hebrew  into  the  curriculum  of  the  University. 
He  was  the  first  to  appeal  to  the  then  emperor  to 
establish  chairs  for  Hebrew  in  all  other  Universities. 
It  was  undoubtedly  due  to  Reuchlin 's  fame,  incentive, 
and  far-reaching  influence,  that  Cardinal  Egidio  de 
Viterbo,  the  general  of  the  Augustine  Order,  studied 
Hebrew,  and  received  Elijah  Levita,  when  the  latter 
arrived  in  Rome  as  a  poor  despised  Jewish  alien,  with 
every  mark  of  cordiality  and  esteem.  That  high 
dignitary  of  the  Catholic  Church  maintained  Levita  and 
his  whole  family  in  his  own  palace,  in  exchange  for 
Hebrew  lessons.  Sebastian  Minister,  a  pupil  of  Reuch- 
lin, later  translated  Levita 's  book  into  Latin.  Reuchlin 
himself  published  in  1517  a  book  on  the  Cabbalah  : 
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"  De  Arte  Cabbalistica,"  and  a  year  later  another  work 
in  three  volumes:  "  De  Accentibus  et  Orthographia 
Hebraeorum. " 

"  Keuchlin,"  writes  one  of  his  biographers,  "  dis- 
closed to  the  Christian  world  a  new  literature,  at  a  time 
that  Columbus  discovered  a  new  Continent."  (Dr. 
Laney,  quoted  in  Hirsch's  "Book  of  Essays.") 

The  number  of  Hebrew  students  among  Christian 
scholars  has  since  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  mention  even  the  names  of  the 
celebrated  authors,  who  have  largely  contributed  to 
the  scientific  study  of  Bible  and  Talmud.  My  Hebrew 
teacher  at  the  Universitj^  was  a  Christian,  Professor 
Bickell,  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  and  noblest 
characters  I  have  been  privileged  to  meet.  A  Jewish 
Bibliographer  compiled  a  list  of  384  Christian 
Hebraists  and  omitted  many  well-known,  eminent 
authors.  I  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  mention 
very  briefly  three  Christian  Hebrew  scholars,  whose 
names  will  remain  imprinted  upon  the  annals  of  the 
Hebrew  literature  in  indelible  letters  and  whose  work 
on  behalf  of  their  fellow-students  will  ever  be  valued 
and  cherished. 

Eeuchlin  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the  Hebrew- 
literature.  The  Bible  is  certainly  the  most  monumental 
book  which  the  Jewish  genius  has  produced ;  a  book 
of  which  Froude,  the  English  historian,  says  "  that  if 
thoroughly  known  is  a  literature  in  itself; — the  rarest 
and  richest  in  all  departments  of  thought  or  imagina- 
tion which  exist."  It  was  Eeuchlin 's  imperishable 
merit  to  bring  the  Hebrew  Bible,  a  copy  of  which  he 
could  hardly  procure,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  best 
minds  of  his  time  and  to  those  of  later  ages.  But  there 
still  existed  a  vast  literature  in  which  was  reflected  the 
Jewish  national  spirit  in  its  gradual  progress  through 
history,  viz.,  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash,  which 
remained  as  heretofore  sealed  books  to  the  whole 
Christian  world;  books  about  which  the  most  absurd, 
fictitious,  and  vilifying  fables  had  been  spread  and 
religiously  believed  in.  It  was  just  as  necessary  to 
initiate  the  learned  non-Jew  into  their  mysteries.  For 
nothing  has  more  prejudiced  and  harmed  the  position 
of  the  Jew  among  his  Christian  fellow-citizens  than 
the  crass  ignorance, — venia  sit  verbo, — that  prevailed 
about  it;  than  the  mist  of  mystery  that  enshrouded  it. 
It  was,  therefore,  imperative  that  the  work  which 
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Reuchlin     began     should     vigorously     be     continued, 
though  not  with  greater  zest,  yet  with  greater  ability. 

That  task  was  successfully  undertaken  by  the  two 
Buxtorfs,  father  and  son,  of  whom  their  contempor- 
aries used  to  say:  "  Non  ovum  ovo  similius,  quam 
Buxtorj,  pater  et  filius."  Both  were  men  of  rare 
ability,  prolific  writers,  and  keenly  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  Hebrew  studies.  Buxtorf  the  elder 
(b.  1564.  d.  at  Basel,  1629)  published  the  first 
scientific  "  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  "  (1607). 
which  has  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  a 
Hebrew  Concordance  (1632).  His  Lexicon  Chaldaicum 
Talmudicum  he  was  not  privileged  to  complete.  It 
was  completed  by  his  son  "  after  nine  years  of  inde- 
fatigable labour,"  and  published  in  1639.  You  will 
easily  realise  the  scientific  importance  that  some 
students  still  attach  to  that  work  when  I  mention 
that  a  new  edition  was  issued  as  late  as  1866.  Needles? 
to  say  that  it  has  long  since  been  superseded  by  the 
excellent  work  of  modern  Jewish  scholars. 

His  son  (b.  at  Basel,  1599,  where  he  died  1664) 
matriculated  before  he  reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
graduated  as  M.A.  at  the  age  of  15.  He  also  was 
responsible  for  a  number  of  valuable  original  publica- 
tions on  Hebrew^,  of  which  I  shall  only  mention  his 
work.  "  De  linguae  Hebraicae  Origine  et  Antiquitate," 
and  his  Latin  translations  of  the  two  most  important 
and  most  famous  Jewish  books  on  Jewish  philosophy, 
viz.,  Maimonides'  "  More  Nebuchim  "  ("Doctor  Per 
plexorum  ")  and  Jehudah  Halevi's  "  Cusari,"  of  which 
we  now  also  possess  excellent  English  translations. 

They  were  followed  by  others,  who  risked  the  leap 
into  the  dark,  who  dived  into  the  "  deep  sea  of  the 
Talmud,"  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  a  prejudiced 
world,  raised  from  its  depths  priceless  pearls  instead  of 
fabulous  accusations  which  for  centuries  had  been 
hurled  against  the  Jews.  The  learned  Christians  at 
last  began  to  judge  the  Jew  not  by  his  long  beard  or  hip 
long  nose,  but  by  the  brilliant  productions  of  his  mind. 
'  The  Talmud,"  writes  Robinson,  "  which  was 
like  a  second  life  to  the  man  of  the  Ghetto,  was  not 
only  a  book  of  philosophy  or  devotion,  it  was  a  reservoir 
of  national  life;  it  was  the  faithful  mirror  of  the 
civilisation  of  Babylon  and  Judaea,  of  the  reveries,  th*> 
audacious  theories  discovered  by  the  wandering  Jew  in 
his  endless  travels.  The  Talmud  was  a  dailv 
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companion,  living,  breathing,  contemporary,  with  a 
hundred  remedies  for  a  hundred  needs.  ...  In  the 
Ghetto  the  Talmud  was  a  door  into  the  ideal  always 
open."  Imbued  with  such  convictions,  ashamed  of 
the  crimes  which  their  ancestors  had  committed 
against  the  Jews  in  the  past,  those  scholars  rose,  when- 
ever occasion  demanded  their  testimony,  to  break  a 
lance  for  the  truth,  to  defend  the  much -slandered 
Talmudical  literature  before  the  bar  of  history. 
Reuchlin  fought  for  years  determinedly  and  heroically 
against  the  Dominicans  of  his  country,  who,  assisted  by 
a  Jewish  renegade,  demanded  the  destruction  of  all 
Talmudical  books  extant.  Pope  and  emperor  almost 
yielded  to  their  desire,  and  they  would  have  succeeded 
in  that  attempt  had  they  not  been  vigorously  opposed 
by  that  inspired  lover  of  Hebrew.  And  a  similar- 
struggle  was  witnessed  almost  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  Christian  savants  rose  in  defence 
of  the  Talmud  against  Professor  Rohling,  of  Prague. 
That  noble  band  was  headed  by  Franz  Delitzsch,  one  of 
the  "  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto,"  who  deserves  a  few 
special  words  of  appreciation. 

In  1836,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  published 
his  ' '  History  of  Hebrew  Literature  from  the  conclusion 
of  Holy  Writ  to  the  present  day."  That  book  has  now, 
after  nearly  a  century,  not  yet  been  put  out  of  use.  It 
is  a  document  of  honest  study,  scientific  research,  and 
of  mental  abilities  such  as  are  rare  even  among  those 
divinely-graced  talents.  In  addition  to  his  valuable 
commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  other  publications, 
including  a  book  on  "  Jewish  Artisan  Life  at  the  Time 
of  Jesus,"  an  English  translation  of  which  appeared  in 
London  in  1877,  he  rendered  the  New  Testament  into 
classical  Hebrew.  That  translation  reached  its 
eleventh  edition  in  1891  and  is  now  included  in  all 
Bible  Polyglottas.  When  he  died,  in  1890,  the  Jews 
as  well  as  the  adherents  of  his  own  faith  lamented  his 
demise.  '  Two  angels,"  wrote  Professor  David 
Kauffmann,  "  followed  his  bier,  the  Old  and  the  New- 
Covenant.  Both  Judaism  and  Christianity  wept  over 
his  grave,  for  there  was  none  to  take  his  place.  The 
eye  of  the  future  historian,  who  will  examine  this 
period  from  his  distant  view-point,  will  be  arrested  by 
one  who  will  tower  aloft  like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, — by 
the  personality  of  Franz  Delitzsch." 
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His  son  Frederick  Delitzsch  became  especially 
popular  by  his  lectures  on  "  Babel  and  Bible,"  which 
some  years  ago  aroused  dense  dust-clouds  in  the 
German  literary  and  anti-Semitic  world. 

Franz  Delitzsch  still  lived  to  witness  the  rise  of  a 
movement  to  which  his  son  lent  his  whole  moral 
support,  but  which  he  himself  strongly  condemned ;  to 
which  he  referred  as  the  "  so-called  Higher  Criticism," 
calculated  "  to  confuse  consciences  and  to  entangle  a 
weak  faith  in  all  kinds  of  temptation."  It  must 
frankly  be  admitted  that  Higher  Criticism  has  during 
the  last  few  decades  formed  a  strong  incentive  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  among  Christian  Orientalists  of 
exceptional  literary  merits  and  critical  faculties.  The 
indirect  result  of  their  studies  and  investigations  has 
been  a  deepening  of  interest  in  Hebrew  grammar,  and 
a  better  historical  conception  of  the  events  dealt  with 
in  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible.  Books  like  those  by 
Ewald,  Gesenius,  Konig,  and  others  are  not  only  very 
valuable,  but  almost  indispensable  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  Hebrew  studies.  I,  therefore,  for  a 
moment  thought  that  a  short  reference  to  this  new 
school  ought  to  find  place  in  a  lecture  like  this.  But 
on  second  thoughts  I  found  that  it  was  too  vast  a  field 
to  be  discussed  in  a  few  cursory  remarks,  and  that  it  is 
after  all  more  a  subject  for  the  student  of  Bible 
criticism. 

I  should,  however,  be  doing  a  grave  injustice  to 
the  ladies  present  were  I  to  omit  to  mention  that  among 
those  celebrities  there  has  also  been  a  fair  number  of 
distinguished  Christian  women,  including  the  daughters 
of  ruling  princes.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  afield  to 
mention  them  all.  I  shall  mention  only  two:  Anna 
Maria  Shurman,  who  was  called  "  the  star  of  the 
century,"  or  "the  eighth  miracle  of  creation,"  and 
Princess  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Duke  Eberhard  of 
"Wurtemberg.  Three  of  Anna  Maria  Shurman 's  Hebrew 
letters,  one  of  which  was  addressed  to  an  English  lady, 
Dorothea  More,  of  Dublin,  were  published  in  a  Hebrew 
magazine  in  1824,  and  were  in  those  days  regarded  as 
almost  flawless  masterpieces  of  Hebrew  style.  She  was 
born  in  Cologne  in  1607,  and  is  said  to  have  mastered, 
in  addition  to  four  European  langxiages,  Hebrew. 
Arabic,  Syriac,  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  ancient 
languages,  and  to  have  been  an  accomplished 
musician  and  sculptor.  Princess  Antonia  enjoyed 
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the  reputation  of  an  accomplished  Talmudical 
scholar.  According  to  rumour  she  was  able  to  read 
most  difficult  Talmudical  treatises  and  Cabbalistic  books 
with  greater  ease  than  some  Jewish  Rabbis-.  There 
are  still  extant  letters  written  about  her  by  a  certain 
Professor  Esenwein  and  addressed  to  Johann  Buxtorf ; 
and  one  of  the  Hebrew  poems  written  by  her  admirers 
to  sing  her  praises.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Stuttgart 
one  can  still  see  a  sketch  of  Cabbalistic  Diagrams 
drawn  by  her  and  bearing  her  explanatory  notes. 


As  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  among  the  Jews,  you 
need  only  consult  Delitzsch's  book  on  the  "  History  of 
Hebrew  Poetry,"  Graetz's  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  or 
Gustav  Karpeles'  "  History  of  Jewish  Literature,"  to 
convince  yourselves  that  the  Hebrew  language  has 
never  ceased  to  be  to  the  Jew  a  living,  inspiring,  and 
uplifting  force.  When  her  voice  was  forcibly  silenced 
in  Palestine  by  the  murderous  weapons  of  the 
Romans,  she  raised  her  voice  with  even  greater  vigour 
in  Babylon,  and  that  voice  awakened  a  thousandfold 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  scattered  members  of  the 
wandering  race  throughout  the  Diaspora.  While  all 
other  nations  were  steeped  in  ignorance,  while  ruling 
princes  were  unable  to  sign  their  names  and  wallowed 
in  vice,  the  Jewish  boy  of  three  was  sent  to  the  Hebrew 
school  to  learn  to  read  his  national  tongue.  At  the  age 
of  five  he  was  able  to  read  portions  of  the  Bible,  and 
at  seven  or  eight  he  was  initiated  into  the  intricate 
dialogues  of  the  Talmud. 

"  The  Jews,"  says  Lecky,  "  confronted  for 
thirteen  centuries  all  the  evils  that  the  fiercest 
fanaticism  could  devise,  but  above  all  this  the  genius 
of  that  wonderful  people  rose  supreme.  While  those 
around  them  were  grovelling  in  the  darkness  of 
besotting  ignorance  ....  the  Jews  were  still  pursuing 
the  path  of  knowledge,  were  amassing  learning  and 
stimulating  progress  with  the  same  unflinching  con- 
stancy that  they  manifested  in  their  faith." 

Men  like  Lecky  think  first  of  famous  Jewish 
physicians  and  philosophers;  Christian  Orientalists, 
however,  like  Strack,  Dalman,  Wiinsche,  Taylor,  and 
Driver  would  think  first  of  the  inspired  authors  of  the 
Midrash,  and  men  like  Delitzsch  of  the  immortal  poets, 
Gabirol,  Halevi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Alcharizi,  Immanuel,  and 
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many  others  of  fame  and  distinction,  apart  from  the 
di  minorum  gentium.  They  would  tell  you  that  even 
the  immortal  Dante  had  a  Jewish  friend,  among  whose 
poems  there  is  a  Hebrew  imitation  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia."  So  affectionately  and  zealously  did  the 
Jews  cling  to  their  national  tongue  that  they  cherished, 
preserved,  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion only  such  books  as  were  written  in  or  translated 
into  Hebrew,  and  allowed  all  othei-s,  though  written  by 
Jews,  to  be  buried  and  forgotten.  Only  the  Hebrew 
language  made  it  possible  for  travellers  like  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  and  Pethachyah  of  Ratisbon,  both  pf  the 
twelfth  century,  to  penetrate  into  dark  and  distant 
regions,  which  no  Christian  explorer  could  then  hope  to 
reach.  The  Hebrew  word  was  the  magic  wand  that 
burst  open  the  gates  of  towns  which  a  stranger  could 
only  enter  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  There  were  Jews 
throughout  the  Orient  and  the  North  of  Africa,  and 
there  was  no  Jew  who  did  not  understand  some  of  the 
Hebrew  prayers,  to  whom  the  word  of  the  Bible  did  not 
appeal  with  irresistible  force. 

I  should  here  mention  that  the  Hebrew  language 
has  not  remained  stationary  throughout  the  ages.  Like 
all  other  languages  it  has  passed  through  many  phases 
of  development.  The  various  books  of  the  Bible  itself, 
which  originated  in  different  periods,  show  striking 
changes  both  in  style  and  diction.  This  is  even  more 
true  of  the  few  remnants  of  the  Apocryphal  literature, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Mishna  and  Midrash.  The 
Hebrew  of  the  Eabbis  before  and  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Second  Temple  was  not,  as  some  scholars  of  the 
last  century  thought,  an  artificial  production  of  a  few 
skilful  linguists  for  some  literary  or  political  purpose, 
but,  as  has  been  proved,  "  a  living  language  spoken  by 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  thus  a  natural  and  direct 
development  of  Biblical  Hebrew  "  (Graetz).  Of 
course,  the  Eabbis  often  either  borrowed  some  technical 
expressions  from  Greek  and  Latin,  or  coined  new 
terms,  in  order  to  express  adequately  and  accurately 
various  legal  points  which  had  arisen  from  or  were 
suggested  by  their  ever-changing  social  conditions. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  desire,  and  often  the  neces- 
sity, to  write  and  to  translate  Jewish  philosophical  and 
medical  books,  originally  written  in  Arabic,  into 
Hebrew,  made  it  imperative  for  the  authors  and 
translators,  who  lacked  all  abstract  philosophical 
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expressions,  to  draw  largely  on  the  Arabic  vocabulary 
and  to  create  new  word  forms,  which  have  now  been 
generally  adopted,  just  as  all  modern  European 
languages  have  adopted  words  and  whole  expressions 
from  the  classical  and  other  languages,  without  sacri- 
ficing an  atom  of  their  own  spirit  or  character.  The 
fact  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasised  that  Biblical 
Hebrew  remained  through  all  those  periods  the  classical 
model  to  which  all  gifted  writers  and  poets  aspired. 
While  reading  the  poems  of  Judah  Halevi  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  those  of  the  latest  Hebrew  poets, 
one  is  vividly  reminded  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets. 
Biblical  Hebrew  has  thus  continued  to  be  a  living  force 
in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

But  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Hebrew  was  more  the  language  of  the  Synagogue  and 
the  school,  the  language  of  prayer  and  study.  With 
the  new  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  especially 
of  the  awakened  self-consciousness  of  the  nations ;  with 
the  movement  for  political  emancipation  and  the 
growing  demands  of  national  ambitions,  which  have  in 
the  course  of  a  few  decades  changed  the  map  of 
Europe,  which  have  helped  to  liberate  Greece,  to  unite 
the  Italian  Provinces,  and  have  at  the  present  moment 
triumphed  in  the  restoration  of  small  nationalities,  the 
ancient  national  spirit  of  the  Jew,  too,  was  kindled  in 
millions  of  Jewish  souls,  and  with  it  the  desire  to  restore 
to  the  Hebrew  language  its  rights  and  powers  of  old ; 
to  revive  it  as  a  modern  living  language,  to  enlarge  its 
literature  and  to  widen  its  influence.  To  that  ambition 
and  longing  we  owe  to-day  a  series  of  modern  original 
Hebrew  poems  and  novels,  essays  and  scientific  works, 
including  a  Hebrew  Encyclopaedia,  which  will  retain  a 
lasting  place  of  honour  in  the  literature  of  the  civilised 
world.  In  addition  to  those  original  works  we  possess 
translations  of  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Longfellow, 
George  Eliot,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  of  the  classics 
of  all  other  modern  European  literatures.  Before  the 
war  Hebrew  dailies  were  published  in  Jerusalem, 
Petrograd  and  Warsaw,  besides  Hebrew  weeklies, 
monthlies  and  literary  magazines  in  which  men  of  high 
attainments  discussed  the  burning  questions  of  the  day, 
and  the  problems  which  have  ever  occupied  the  human 
mind. 

The     focus    of     all     Jewish     national     ambitions 
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regarding  the  revival  of  Hebrew  naturally  was  the  his- 
toric soil  of  Palestine.  That  land  of  Israel's  ancient 
glory  was,  according  to  repeated  prophetic  utterances, 
destined  to  be  the  centre  from  which  would 
radiate  the  moral  and  spiritual  force  of  the 
Jewish  people.  From  it,  once  exclaimed 
Micah,  shall  in  future  emanate  the  light  which  God 
had  kindled  on  Mount  Sinai;  that  light  which  would 
banish  from  the  souls  of  the  persecuted  the  shadows  of 
fear  and  despair,  and  from  those  of  their  oppressors  the 
shadows  of  deeply  rooted  prejudices.  The  Zionists, 
therefore  (I  use  the  latest  best-known  designation  of 
the  national  movement)  strained  their  every  nerve,  and 
used  every  mental  and  physical  effort,  to  reconquer 
Palestine  by  peaceful  penetration.  In  spite  of  the 
suspicions  of  the  Sultan  and  of  his  high  officials,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Arabs,  and  in  face  of 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  they,  by  enormous 
sacrifices,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  number 
of  colonies  where  Hebrew  became  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  all  Jewish  public  schools,  and  where  only 
Hebrew  was  spoken  by  the  rising  generation.  The 
parents  had  to  attend  Hebrew  evening  classes  in  order 
to  be  able  to  converse  with  their  own  children.  Two 
excellently  conducted  secondary  schools  (gymnasia) 
existed  in  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  whose  certificates  were 
recognised  by  European  Universities.  A  technical  high 
school  had  just  been  in  process  of  erection  when  a 
serious  contest  arose  between  the  agents,  and,  to  their 
shame  be  it  said,  Jewish  agents  of  the  mighty  German 
Empire  and  the  small  humble  band  of  the  Jewish 
nationalists.  It  is  impossible  to  dwell  here  on  that 
deplorable  incident  at  any  length,  allow  me  only  to 
mention  that  the  German  agents  wished  to  make  the 
German  language  dominant  in  that  new  Jewish  insti- 
tution, while  the  Zionists  naturally  insisted  upon 
Hebrew  being  the  medium  of  instruction.  To  Zionism 
it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young,  able,  educated, 
and  gifted  Jews  and  Jewesses  were  not  willing  to  die 
the  death  of  cowardly  national  treason.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  determined  to  live,  and  to  live  a  life 
that  would  reflect  credit  upon  them  and  inspire  others 
to  follow  their  noble  example.  The  Zionists  therefore 
courageously  entered  upon  that  struggle  provoked  by 
their  opponents.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell  you 
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what  the  result  would  have  been  had  not  the  great 
war  intervened.  Now  you  all  know  the  result.  One 
of  the  ablest  and  bravest  British  generals  swept  the 
Turks  from  Palestine  and  in  his  presence,  and  with  his 
assistance,  the  foundation  stone  of  a  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity, the  first  of  its  kind,  was  laid  by  Dr.  Weizmann 
on  Mount  Scopus,  and  the  Jews  confidently  trust  that 
that  new  Temple  of  Hebrew  Study  will,  from  its  lofty 
height,  not  only  overlook  the  Holy  City,  but  dominate 
Jewish  life  throughout  the  inhabited  world. 

Dr.  Weizmann,  the  President  of  the  Palestine 
Commission,  delivered  on  that  memorable  occasion  an 
important  and  impressive  address,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  occurred :  "In  the  darkest  ages  of 
our  existence,  we  found  protection  and  shelter  within 
the  walls  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  devoted 
study  of  Jewish  science  the  tormented  Jew  found  relief 
and  consolation.  .  .  The  sages  of  Jerusalem  and 
Babylon,  Maimonides  and  the  Gaon  of  Wilna,  the  lens 
polisher  of  Amsterdam  and  Karl  Marx,  are  some  of  the 
links  in  the  long,  unbroken  chain  of  intellectual 
development.  .  .  .  The  University,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  to  teach  everything  the  mind  of  man 
embraces.  And  since  it  is  to  be  a  Jewish  University 
the  question  hardly  arises  as  to  its  language.  By  a 
strange  error  people  have  regarded  Hebrew  as  one  of 
the  dead  languages,  whilst  in  fact  it  has  never  died  from 
the  lips  of  mankind.  In  the  streets  of  Tel-Abib,  in 
the  Orchards  of  Rishon  and  Rechovoth,  on  the  farms  of 
Huldah  and  Ben-Shemen,  it  has  already  become  a 
mother  tongue.  In  Palestine  Hebrew  stands  out  as 
the  one  language  in  which  every  Jew  can  communicate 
with  every  other  Jew." 

Those  sentiments  expressed  in  a  few  glowing  words 
are  to-day  shared  by  every  faithful  section  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  The  Right  Honourable  Herbert  Samuel 
and  the  Earl  of  Reading,  as  well  as  non-Jewish  states- 
men like  Mr.  Balfour  and  M.  Clemenceau,  endorse 
that  claim  of  my  people.  The  future  of  Hebrew  lies 
in  Palestine.  But  at  the  same  time  ever^-  Jew  is 
imbued  with  the  conviction  that  Hebrew  alone  will  link 
together  the  widely  scattered  and  sundered  Jewish 
communities  outside  Palestine.  The  study  of  Hebrew 
is,  therefore,  to  the  Jew  even  in  countries  like  South 
Africa,  a  matter  of  vital  national  importance.  You  can 
thus  see  that  in  every  little  village  wherever  a  handful 
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of  Jews  dwell  there  exists  a  Hebrew  school.  In  New 
York  a  Jewish  Maecenas  has  just  placed  considerable 
sums  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  Hebrew  publishing 
companies,  and  hundreds  of  new  Hebrew  books, 
original  and  translations,  are  in  the  course  of 
publication. 

This  Alma  Mater  is  the  youngest  among  modern 
Universities.  But  David,  too,  was  the  youngest  of  his 
brethren,  yet  he  was  called  upon  to  rule.  1  fervently 
hope  that  this  young  institution,  too,  may  one  day 
occupy  a  dominant  position  in  this  country,  and  that  it 
may  be  privileged  to  add  its  fair  share  towards  the 
study  oi  Hebrew,  towards  its  revival  among  the  citizens 
of  this  ever-growing,  and,  I  hope,  ever  prosperous  com- 
munity, and  towards  the  diffusion  of  a  better  knowledge 
of  those  deathless  ideals,  which  were  first  proclaimed 
and  taught  in  the  Hebrew  language: — The  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men. 


